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Good intelligence, in both senses of the word, has been notably missing 
in U.S. foreign policy over the past several years. Skillfully moving from the 
Roman to the Ottoman to the British empires, adeptly applying ideas from 
a wide range of Eastern and Western philosophies, Patrick Kelley has pro- 
duced a remarkable set of lessons-yet-to-be-learned for the United States. Full 
of trans-historical and cross-cultural insights, this is the perfect supplement 
and essential sequel to the U.S. Army and Marine Corps Counter-Insurgency 
Field Manual. Francis Bacon said knowledge is power: Kelley makes it so. 
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As Patrick Kelley observes near the close of this book, “all intelligence is 
fundamentally historicized.” One of the main reasons we study history is to 
escape the insularity of the present, to overcome the unwarranted exceptional- 
ism that so often afflicts our sense of ourselves, to remind us that the problems 
we face can be found to echo those of our predecessors. Kelley brings an his- 
torical perspective brilliantly to bear on contemporary Americas intelligence 
capabilities and limitations, identifying its “way of knowing” as a distinctively 
imperial one and demonstrating that it shares much in common with the in- 
telligence challenges of the Roman, the Ottoman, and the British empires. 

Kelley identifies two interrelated dimensions to the problem of imperial 
intelligence. The first concerns the cultural and structural constraints that 
limit empires’ efforts to gather intelligence. Challenging the view that empires’ 
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military and technological superiority gives them an intelligence advantage 
over their enemies, he argues instead that empires “are always at an informa- 
tion deficit.” The problem isn’t the dearth of information per se, but the failure 
to discern what elements of that information are important. This is rooted in 
turn in empires’ distrust of difference and difficulties in cultivating the cross- 
cultural agents and institutions that are capable of making sense of the unfa- 
miliar. This brings us to the second dimension of his analysis, which stresses 
the need to recognize that imperial intelligence operates within the confines 
of its own epistemological frame of reference. Its way of knowing the world 
is often profoundly at odds with those of its enemies, thereby constraining its 
ability to acquire meaningful intelligence about them. Kelley makes sophisti- 
cated use of postmodernist theories of knowledge to show that the sheer ac- 
cumulation of “objective” information will never overcome this information 
deficit; we must instead acquire a more sophisticated appreciation of our own 
subjectivity and extend that appreciation to others if we are to make sense of 
their motives and intentions. 

Imperial Secrets, then, is a challenging but hugely rewarding book. It is 
challenging in its deliberate disruption of conventional narrative patterns, 
its restless movement across the boundaries of time and space, and its fre- 
quent reference to the insights of recondite postmodernist theorists. But it is 
rewarding for the remarkable range of its historical examples, the relentless 
rigor of its comparative analysis, and, above all, the compelling way it obliges 
us to rethink the epistemological premises that inform our approach to the 
problem of intelligence. Others are far more qualified than I to speak to this 
book’s value to specialists in military intelligence, but I can declare with con- 
fidence that this work will be welcomed and admired by historians and other 
scholars who study empires. It is an important and exciting contribution to 
our understanding of empires and their regimes of knowledge. 

Dane Kennedy 

Elmer Louis Kayser Professor of History and International Affairs 
George Washington University, Washington, DC 

I found this monograph interesting, as readers who take the time to tackle 
this complex work will agree. The author’s central thesis is that the post 9/11 
problems which the U.S. Intelligence Community faces are those “which have 
not been faced by traditional nation-states, but by ‘historical imperial forma- 
tions’.” He posits that in confronting these challenges the American IC needs 
to “ [remap] the mind of empire” in order to find and understand the informa- 
tion flowing from its targets. 



Major Kelley chooses three empires with which to at least implicitly com- 
pare our current intelligence circumstances. Each of these in turn faced chal- 
lenges in understanding their empire’s peoples; Rome in the first and second 
centuries of the Common Era, Ottoman Turkey in the sixteenth to eighteenth, 
and Britain in India in the eighteenth to early twentieth. He feels these war- 
rant examination in light of our need to deal with peoples not subject to the 
U.S. in the traditional imperial sense, but whom we may seek to influence, 
principally to stop them from objecting to our “lawful” actions in our com- 
mercial and social interactions with their societies. 

The author poses a key question: “If power shapes knowledge, does 
knowledge also shape power?” He notes that the ancient Indian strategist 
Kautilya “argued that state power rests fundamentally upon near-omniscient 
state knowledge.” He then juxtaposes Kautilya’s declaration with English 
jurist and reformer Jeremy Bentham’s concept of Panopticism, in that 
“where Kautilya established a surveillance system through social networks, 
Bentham... [would have achieved] this end architecturally.” In seeking to 
help us understand the intelligence problem confronting empires. Major 
Kelley briefly addresses the modern critic of Bentham, Michel Foucault, “who 
essentially established ‘Panopticism as a byword for a whole spectrum of state 
surveillance and disciplinary activities.” One is reminded of chilling images of 
the power, knowledge, and omniscience developed in George Orwell’s 1984 . 
However, the author sharply brings readers back to the reality of our own time 
and problems by noting that: 

The Panopticon actually operates in reverse in the imperial con- 
text. In a system of information exchange, empires will nearly al- 
ways operate at an information deficit in relation to their subjects. 

This, as he notes, runs counter to the demand that the IC “know something of 
intelligence value about everything of interest to us, all the time.” 1 

In the author’s view, the substrata of the subjugated societies which he has 
selected for examination resemble rhizomatic biological entities. The rhizo- 
matic model may be one artful way to describe metaphorically how societal 
groups merge and emerge over time, and perhaps offers a conceptual, cultural 
point of departure for the penetration or manipulation of a group from an 
Intelligence or Information Operations point of view. 

In the case of the Romans, the author argues that part of the problem that 
permitted them to be blindsided was their world view, or perhaps better said, 

1 Stephen Cambone, Statement for the Record by Dr. Stephen A. Cambone, Under Secretary of 
Defense for Intelligence, before the Senate Armed Services Committee Strategic Forces Subcom- 
mittee, 7 April 2004, p. 4; at http://www.fas.org/irp/congress/2004_hr/040704cambone.pdf, 
accessed 31 March 2008. 
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lack of a view of their entire world, geographically and demographically, as we 
understand it, or think we do, today. How much might his approach change 
were he to have had access to the Emperor Trajan’s memoirs from his cam- 
paigns against the Dacians? These people north of the Danube were, until 
incorporated into the empire by the warrior-emperor, defiantly “the other.” 
Such a memoir certainly existed — once. The sliver of a fragment we have does 
read exactly like the urban-centric “itineraries” Major Kelley describes as giv- 
ing sparse attention to the large population outside of urban centers. 

However, the Tabula Peutingeriana, a medieval copy of an ancient Roman 
map, may take on a great deal more import with respect to the author’s infer- 
ences. The map shows the entire Roman Empire save for the western-most 
sections (the Iberian Peninsula and most of Britain), as it is obvious that part 
was already lost when it was copied. It features a cartoon-like depiction not 
only of Roman territory, but of the broader Near East, of India as far as the 
Ganges, of Sri Lanka, and it even mentions China. Fully 555 cities and 3,500 
other named places, many not urban sites, are depicted, and many are illus- 
trated, all of which suggests a good deal of familiarity with non-urban places 
and people. Internal evidence suggests that the map is based on a fifth-centu- 
ry copy of a document that probably goes back to before A.D. 79, as Pompeii 
and Herculaneum are depicted. Educated (senatorial and equestrian) Romans 
were certainly urbanized, as are most Americans today if one includes the 
suburbs; only two percent of our population lives on the land in the classic 
sense. However, the author’s suggestion that part of the Romans’ information 
deficit derived from their marginalization and exclusion of the fully 90 per- 
cent or more of their population that lived on the land outside the cities and 
the road net of the “mapped” itineraries he discusses (think of our austere air- 
line or train timetables), I believe to be a judgment derived from an absence of 
contrary evidence, which is not the same as evidence of absence. 

Major Kelley does get us to think anew about the problem of dealing with 
“the other” in the intelligence context, and has asked some important ques- 
tions about how we organize our own thought processes in tackling problem 
sets more generally. 

Duane C. Young is a retired U.S. Army officer and an adjunct faculty mem- 
ber at the National Defense Intelligence College, where he has taught graduate 
and undergraduate courses on Strategy, Operational Warfare, and on the his- 
tory and literature of the Intelligence Community. He is currently completing 
a PhD thesis with the Security Studies Institute, Cranfield University. 
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Major Patrick Kelleys book, Imperial Secrets, raises important questions 
about the form and substance of intelligence available to contemporary mili- 
tary and political leaders. In an age marked by the constant threat of terrorism 
and war, these issues emerge as compelling, not to say vital, for many. What 
interest does the work hold in particular for historians, especially ancient his- 
torians? 

Imperial Secrets confronts a series of challenges familiar to many of those 
who write about the past. Sources that are never sufficiently abundant and 
that are, moreover, difficult to interpret, must number among these. Difficul- 
ties in interpretation arise in no small part from various reasons that are ulti- 
mately embedded in a cultural divide separating the originator of information 
and its ultimate consumer, as the author suggests. Perhaps most compelling 
are the challenges posed by the book’s comparative methodology. It is clear 
that information available from other societies past and present is culturally 
constructed to the extent that meaning can alter dramatically with context, 
often to the mystification of the alien interpreter. This aporia is reinforced by a 
certain logic germane to constructionism, which in an extreme (though very 
common form) would deny the possibility of drawing useful comparisons be- 
tween cultures. u Major Kelley overcomes this difficulty by uncovering what 
might be described as a deep structure of Empire, whose most significant ele- 
ments are located at the nexus between power and knowledge. 

So his recognition, from the outset, that the United States faces “nearly 
unique problems in the field of intelligence” contains both a statement of the 
dilemma and the beginnings of a solution. The heft of this doublet lies in the 
quasi-oxymoronic phrase “nearly unique.” We begin with an acknowledgment 
of the subjective, even self-referential, considerations at work in the construc- 
tion of the Other, of the rhetorical, even tendentious, quality of “information” 
of the instability and indeterminacy of knowledge, of its “slipperiness” as it 
passes through various stages from initial collection to final consumption. 

What emerges is a sense that if every Empire has its own problems, they 
share a few key elements among them. One such common feature might be 
labeled “information deficit disorder”. Empires, we learn, typically operate at a 
data deficit in relation to their subjects and the outside world. In other words, 
they tend to “shed” information. This would be very bad news for Empire if the 
relationship between power and knowledge operated in the way often assumed. 
It is clear that management of data, meaning their validation, transmission, and 
elimination, when necessary, remains crucial to imperial administration. Here 



11 Essential reading on social constructionism includes John R. Searle, The Construction 
of Social Reality, NY: Free Press, 1995; E Collin, Social Reality, London: Routledge, 1997; Ian 
Hacking, The Social Construction of What?, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1999. 



